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THE WESTMINSTER CELEBRATION 



In the long list of celebrations of historic events within the 
limits of the old county of Cumberiand, none has been happier 
in conception, or more satisfactory in its fulfilment than was 
that held September 17, 1902, on the site of the old court house 
in Westminster. For several years the members of the Brattle- 
boro Chapter of Daughters of the American Revolution had 
cherished a plan suitably to mark the scene of the "Westminster 
Massacre,'* where William French, "the first martyr of the 
Revolution," met his death, and on Wednesday this plan 
came to fruition. The cooperation of the Westminster people 
knew no limit in cordiality or abundance. Their efforts greatly 
contributed to make the celebration a notable success. 

The day was perfect — one of the few summer days of the 
season. Arrangements had been made for a party of about 
sixty to go up from Brattleboro, but twice that number gath- 
ered at the railroad station and took the 11:10 train. At 
Putney a good-sized delegation was added. On arrival at the 
Westminster station the company was met by the marshal of 
the day and his aids, the Walpole band, war veterans, and, 
prettiest feature of all, fourteen young ladies dressed in white, 
with a broad ribbon of the national colors knotted on the left 
shoulder of each. On reaching the wide village street, the 
school children gave their welcome, standing in a long line cm 
either side of the way for the visitors to pass, each holding a 
small American flag. The line of march was taken directly to 
the town hall, and here were ranged on either side the young 
ladies in white and the veterans of the E. H. Stoughton post 
of Bellows Falls. The village was handsomely decorated, 
every residence showing the national colors, and a large flag 
hanging across the street. 

Immediately on arrival, the large company was seated at 
tables which filled the floor of the hall. The advance an- 
nouncement was that dinner would be on the basket picnic plan, 



and the guests were ampl/ provided with lunch baskets and 
boxes; but when seats had T^een taken, the question became 
what to do with the lunches, for the tables bore, not only the 
hot coffee promised, but a collation, ample and to spare, for all 
who came. At i o'clock the line of march was taken to the 
court house hill, where the marker had been erected and the 
exercises were held. Many visitors also came from Bellows 
Falls, Walpole, and all the villages around. It is a long time 
since so many hundred people have been assembled in West- 
minster. The procession formed in this order: — 

Marshal and Aids. 

Walpole Band. 

Stoughton Post. 

Young ladies in white. 

Daughters of American Revolution. 

Stoughton Post Relief Corps. 

School children and citizens. 

The marker atands near the brow of the hill, and a few feet 
in the rear had been erected a speaker's stand, covered with 
the American colors, and with decorations of autumn flowers. 
Upon the stand were arranged various interesting relics of the 
old court house. A Vermont state flag covered the speaker's 
desk. After a selection by the band, Mrs. E. H. Putnam, 
regent of the Brattleboro Chapter, called the assemblage to 
order. Mrs. Putnam expressed briefly her pleasure that the 
plans of the Daughters had thus been realized. She felt spe- 
cial pleasure that she was permitted to use on this occasion 
a gavel made from the wood of the old court house. The 
gavel was the gift of the Sons of the Revolution, at the hands 
of Dr. Henry D. Holton of Brattleboro, who had "done 
everything" for the success of this celebration. Mrs. Putnam 
then resigned the gavd to Dr. Holton as president of the day. 
Rev. G. H. DeBevoise offered prayer, and the address of wel- 
come was given by George C. Wright, who, in brief and 
felicitous words, recognized the patriotic work of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in recalling the heroic deeds 
of the past. To these fair ladies, and to the whole company 
who had answered the summons of their couriers, he extended 
a cordial welcome. 

Dr. Holton, in his response, emphasized the fact that the 



Westminster incident here commemorated was no common 
brawl, nor was it simply an expression of animosity to the 
rule of New York. It was a manifestation of the spirit of the 
time — of the growing spirit of open rebellion against the un- 
just rule of the British crown. As a contribution of notable 
interest, Dr. Holton read a letter from the venerable George 
Sheldon of Deerfield, in which Mr. Sheldon gave extracts from 
the manuscript diary of a Tory who interviewed the West- 
minster prisoners and their keepers while on their way to the 
jail in Northampton. 

Dr. Holton then introduced Alfred S. Hall, Esq., of Boston, 
a well-known son of Westminster, who delivered the historical 
address of the day, given in full on the later pages of this pam- 
phlet. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hall's address, the school children 
sang a selection, and the marker was unveiled by Hollis and 
Helen Wright, the young son and daughter of George C. 
Wright, lineal descendants in the fifth generation of Capt. 
Azariah Wright, the sturdy patriot of 1775, known as the 
''Ethan Allen of the east side of the mountains." 

At this point Dr. Holton introduced to the audience Joel 
French and N. G. French, grand-nephews of William French, 
and a Westminster lad, Fred Marsh, gave a brief recitation 
appropriate to the unveiling. 

Judge H. H. Wheeler was then introduced to speak on the 
"Early History of Southern Vermont.'* As an object of pe- 
culiar interest and appropriateness, he showed the audience the 
original court docket of Cumberland County, containing the 
record of the New York courts held at Chester and afterwards 
at Westminster. The court proceedings stopped short with the 
Westminster incident, and when the courts were resumed 
under the independent State of Vermont the book was turned 
over and entries resumed at the other end. Judge 'Wheeler's 
talk was informal, relating in a familiar way many incidents 
of the time preceding the court house attack, with here and 
there a pointed thrust at the results of the "local option" which 
prevailed at that time. 

Judge Wheeler especially impressed on his hearers the fact 
that this attack was not the work of a mere mob, influenced by 
antipathy to New York and draughts of New England rum, 



ADDRESS OF ALFRED S. HALL. 



Mr, Presidentj Daughters of the American Revolution, Citi- 
zens and Friends: — 

Cumberland County, extending from Massachusetts line 
eighty-four miles north to Thetford and Randolph, and from 
the Connecticut River to the Green Mountains, comprising the 
present Windham and Windsor Counties, was established first 
by the Assembly of New York in 1766, and reestablished by 
King George IIL in 1768. Chester was the first shire town. 
Col. Thomas Chandler, a prominent citizen of that township 
and the Chief Judge of the courts of the county, influenced the 
selection of the county seat, and promised to build for the 
county a jail and court house. But his jail was too small and 
mean for the confinement therein of human beings, and too in- 
secure to hold any person disposed to break out of it. His 
court house was a yet greater sham and a more discreditable 
structure, and Chester being less accessible to most of the in- 
habitants of the county than were several of the river towns, 
the county seat was removed to Westminster in 1772, and the 
court house whose site is permanently marked to-day, was 
erected in that year. 

It was a substantial and befitting edifice. In shape it was 
almost square, the sides being about forty feet in length, and 
set true with the four cardinal points of the compass. It was 
built of hewn timber and clapbdarded. The roof was gambrel, 
surmounted by a cupola or tower, open at the four sides. An 
aisle, ten or twelve feet in width, ran east and west, through 
the middle of the lower story. There was a double door at 
each end of the aisle, or in other words, two doors opening 
either way from a center fastening. In accordance with a 
custom of the times, the building was intended to afford some 
of the conveniences of a tavern. In the southeast comer was a 



kitchen, or cook room, occupied by the jailer, and in the south- 
west comer a bar room, in which the jailer served in the 
capacity of bar tender. The chimney rose between these rooms, 
and opened into each in shape of a large old-fashioned fireplace. 
Another door was cut in the south side of the building, leading 
into an entry, on either side of which were doors to the 
kitchen and bar room. 

In the north part was a jail, which comprised within its 
limits two prison rooms, divided the one from the other by a 
narrow aisle running north and south. This aisle communi- 
cated with the broad aisle by a door. Doors also opened from 
the prison rooms into the narrow aisle. A flight of stairs led 
from the last entrance to the court room in the second story, 
which in its arrangement resembled the court rooms of re- 
cent days, but was unfinished nevertheless ; and its walls, gray 
and cobwebbed, and its beams and braces, rough and bare, are 
said to have been in perfect keeping with the earnest and some- 
times too violent spirits who met within its precincts in legal 
conflicts, or assembled there to engage in more important 
scenes. 

Here all the courts were held until 1781, when Marlboro was 
made a half-shire town with Westminster. Thereafter the 
courts sat alternately here and at Marlboro until 1787, when 
Newfane became the county seat, and a court house and jail 
were constructed there; not, however, in Fayetteville village, 
where the present county buildings are, but two miles up the 
hill, on a summit from which many eminences of the county 
can be discerned. 

Much of the beauty of outlook and surroundings at the 
point where the grateful and patriotic Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have set their simple monument to-day, a beauty 
never more charming and impressive than as we behold it on 
this mellow September day, existed when the court house was 
located here one hundred and thirty years ago. More than 
a generation before that, back in the reign of George II., in 
1737, the year after the first settlement of the township of 
Westminster was attempted — Westminster being the first town- 
ship in Vermont territory granted by colonial authority, and 
known first as Number One, then as New Taunton, and 
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finally as Westminster — a public way, coincident with the 
present upper and lower Westminster street, was laid out, ten 
rods wide and some two miles long, and called "The King's 
Highway." Its great width, its location upon the broad plateau 
overlooking the limpid river, the beauty and fertility of the 
surrounding country, all gave promise that it would become 
an avenue worthy of its exalted name, an expectation which 
assuredly will yet be more fully realized. It was not intended 
simply as a roadway, but was also set apart by the original pro- 
prietors as a training field; and the meeting house plat was 
fixed in the middle of this highway, "right against the twenty- 
fourth lot." 

In 1769 and 1770 the church was built as had been appointed 
in 1737, in the middle of the King's Highway. It was, how- 
ever, moved back in line with the other buildings on the street 
in 1784, and there stood for over a hundred years. The court 
house was built at the side of this great highway, but a few rods 
from the church. It stood until about 1806, when unfor- 
tunately it was sold to Major Eaton, and by him taken down. 
Its heavy timbers have been used in the construction of other 
buildings in the village, and various portions of the structure 
and its furnishings are still preserved by different citizens, as 
mementoes for posterity. 

But we must approach the massacre which rendered the 
court house sacred. What led to such a tragedy ? Until the 
ipractical termination of the French and Indian war, so called, 
about 1760, the Vermont territory was an unprotected and dan- 
gerous frontier; its settlement had progressed but slowly, 
while Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New York had been 
rapidly filling up and improved. But after the capture of 
Montreal by the English in September, 1^60, population 
moved to the borders, and Massachusetts having relinquished 
all claims to area north of her present boundary, as estab- 
lished in 1740, Benning Wentworth, the royal governor of 
New Hampshire, acting under the authority of the charter of 
his colony, issued patents to one hundred and thirty-eight 
townships between the Connecticut and Hudson rivers in the 
few years of his official term prior to 1764. 

These townships were soon organized and resorted to by 



many settlers, and were known as the New Hampshire Grants. 
Under these grants or patents as the foundation, the people 
bought and cleared their lands, and built their homes, relying 
upon their titles without a question. They had contended with 
the wilderness to subdue it, encountered the dangers of In- 
dians and beasts, suffered every deprivation, worked with un- 
flagging zeal, and were just becoming established and beginning 
to enjoy some fruits of their labors, when a new hardship con- 
fronted them, — a conflict to hold and maintain what they had 
acquired. In 1764 a shocking order, procured by New York 
influence, emanated from the King, declaring that the Connec- 
ticut river, and not the Hudson, was the eastern boundary of 
New York, and forbidding the issue of any more patents in 
the New Hampshire Grants by the New Hampshire governor. 

New York thereupon assumed to treat all the grants made by 
New Hampshire as void, and this interpretation, if carried 
into effect, would work a confiscation of all the lands and 
homes of the new settlers in Vermont. The titles vested in the 
inhabitants under grants made by the governor of New Hamp- 
shire, as the King's agent, could not lawfully be divested by 
a later announcement, even of royalty, and in 1767, the mat- 
ter being brought before the King's Council, an order was 
issued forbidding interference with existing grants, and also 
any new gfrants by New York, until the further pleasure of the 
King should be made known. But Gov. Tryon of New York, 
imperious and unfeeling, and regardful of the fees resulting to 
him from new grants, did not heed this later order, but con- 
tinued to issue patents. 

Then came the conflict between the settlers, holding their 
lands and homes under New Hampshire grants, and the New 
York speculators now holding patents issued by New York 
covering the same lands. Resort was had to the courts of New 
York in ejectment suits, but these courts invariably decided 
against the settlers. Ethan Allen, then of Bennington, the 
town nearest to New York in which the lands were claimed by 
both parties, went down to Albany to present the cause of the 
settlers in several suits. Sometimes the courts refused to re- 
ceive as evidence the last order from the King, and in all cases 
the tribunals were unmoved by Allen or his cause. He was 
advised to go home and recommend his people to submit, and 
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be content that "might makes right** ; and it was then- that he 
retorted that "the gods of the valleys were not the gods of the 
hills." When asked for an explanation, he replied that "if they 
would come to Bennington, the meaning should be made clear 
to them," and in the ensuing years his promise was fulfilled. 

The people of Bennington, with Allen and Fay and Warner 
for leaders, readily determined their course of action in a town 
meeting, and resolved to protect their property and maintain 
their rights, and that the execution of all writs issued by the 
New York courts should be resisted, if necessary, by force; 
and the action and determination of Bennington were followed 
quite generally throughout the Grants. There were relatively 
few towns or men who would settle for their lands a second 
time. Then came the Committees and the Council of Safety, 
and the military organizations which later became known as 
the "Green Mountain Boys." All these measures and organ- 
izations, later turned to great effect in the Revolutionary War, 
were primarily designed to protect the settlers against the de- 
mands of New York, as affecting their land titles and proper- 
ties, a contest which lasted over twenty years. In point of 
general government, however, apart from this land contro- 
versy, the inhabitants of the Grants well recognized that they 
were under, and a part of, the jurisdiction of New York. Their 
courts were New York courts, and in the trials of land cases 
were expected to follow the Albany precedents. 

This would tend to make the courts odious; and, although 
collisions between the New York claimants and the settlers be- 
came less frequent with the lapse of years, yet the settlers 
still looked upon the opening of the courts with apprehension 
and concern. But Westminster, Putney, Chester, and some 
other towns near the Connecticut river, had been re-chartered 
by New York about 1772, and the land trials between New 
Yorkers and the settlers, though not forgotten or without an 
influence on the minds of the men, at this time could not have 
been the potent force which determined the common people to 
oppose the holding of a court at Westminster on March 14, 

1775- 
There were deeper reasons and fresher grievances. 

On the fifth of September, 1774, a congress of delegates from 

all the colonies had assembled in Philadelphia, and had agreed 
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upon a platform of rights, and of resistance to British oppres- 
sion. This was the "Continental Congress." The people of 
Cumberland County assembled in this court house on the 
thirtieth of November following, and adopted the resolves of 
the Congress as their own resolves. But New York, to the 
disappointment of the inhabitants of the Grants, had noit 
joined in support of this action of the Congress. Already here 
in our court house, called the "County Hall," beginning on the 
nineteenth day of October, 1774, eighteen delegates from twelve 
towns of Cumberland County, in consequence of a communica- 
tion from the "Committee of Correspondence," so-called, in 
New York City, had held a convention of two days, consider- 
ing their attitude with respect to the condition of the whole 
country. These delegates recorded their surprise that the King 
and Parliament should dare to say with impunity that they 
had a right to bind the colonists in all matters whatsoever ; and 
they well agreed that he who has nothing but what another 
can take lawfully at his pleasure, is a slave indeed. This was 
the first convention held within the limits of the present Ver- 
mont, for the purpose of opposing the tyrannous measures of 
Great Britain. 

In the old court house, again, on February 7, 1775, a conven-. 
tion was held, at which Nathaniel French of Brattleboro, father 
of William French, was present, the representative of that 
town in the standing Committee of Correspondence. An object 
of this convention was to obtain the passage of such laws in 
New York as would improve the mode of administering justice 
in the county courts, their grievance being the great expense 
and heavy burdens imposed upon them by reason of the ad- 
ditional courts that had been established, in consequence of 
which lawsuits had increased and charges multiplied and fami- 
lies been nearly beggared. 

While British exactions as exercised across the sea may not 
have so greatly aifected the people here as in Boston, yet the 
government made them sore. One writer says: — 

"The maladministration of the courts of justice in the 
county had become almost insuiferable. So unhappy was the 
feeling between the people on the one hand, and the judges, 
sheriff, and other officers of the court and their adherents, on 
the other, that the former were generally stigmatized as the 
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'Mob/ while the latter assumed the title of 'the Court Party.* 
But the time had now come when the Whigs, as the mob pre- 
ferred to be called, must assert their rights as freemen, or 
submit to the oppressive sway of the Tories, as they chose to 
call their opponents/' 

The higher ground was also taken that, having in Novem- 
ber cast in their lot with the Continental Congress to with- 
stand the British encroachments, and New York having failed 
to commit herself to that Congress, they must now abide by 
the Continental party; and Dr. Reuben Jones in his "Relation 
of the Proceedings" says that it was deemed "more particu- 
larly unreasonable that there should be any court held; since, 
thereby, we must accede to what our General Assembly had 
done in not acceding to what the whole continent had recom- 
mended; and that all America would break off all dealings and 
commerce with us, and bring us into a state of slavery at once. 
Therefore, in duty to God, ourselves and posterity, we thought 
ourselves under the strongest obligations to resist and to op- 
pose all authority that would not accede to the resolves of the 
Continental Congress." 

The session of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas was to 
begin on Tuesday, March 14, 1775. The oppressed people had 
determined by general consent, rather than by means of con- 
ventions, that the court should not be held. Thereupon forty 
good, true men went together from Rockingham to Chester to 
persuade Chief Judge Chandler not to convene his court; 
that the feeling was so intense that conflict between the citizens 
and authorities was probable. Judge Chandler replied that he 
thought it would be good for the county not to hold court as 
things were, but that there was one case of murder that they 
must see to, and if it was not agreeable to the people, they 
would not hear any further cases. The Whigs were not con- 
tent with this. They had no confidence in the Judge's purpose 
or his power. He assured them, however, that no arms should 
be brought there in any event. 

On Monday, the thirteenth, the Whigs of Rockingham and 
the neighboring towns were at Westminster. There they met 
with Captain Azariah Wright, perhaps a kinsman of Ethan 
Allen, a sort of Miles Standish in his county, and going into the 
log schoolhouse they held a conference as to whiat course to pur- 
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sue. It was finally agreed to let the court be opened and then 
present their reasons for not wishing it to proceed; but upon 
finding that the court was likely to take possession of the 
house on the thirteenth and place a strong guard at the door, 
they thought best to eifect an entrance before the armed 
guards were placed, that they might lay before the court their 
grievances before it opened. Thereupon they took from Cap- 
tain Wright's wood pile some sticks and clubs, and gathering 
recruits upon the way, proceeded to the court house in an or- 
derly way, and took possession about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Judge Chandler held conference with Noah Sabin, one of the 
associate judges, who "was very earnest to have the law go 
on," Col. Samuel Wells of Brattleboro, the other associate 
judge, being absent in New York in attendance upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The high sheriif, William Patterson, soon approached the 
court house with a large number of men, whom he had sum- 
moned from Brattleboro and other places, some armed with 
guns, swords and pistols, and others with sticks or clubs, and 
coming within five yards of the door he ordered the rioters, as 
they were called, to disperse, but obtained no answer. The 
King's proclamation was then read by his direction, and he then 
told them with an oath that if they did not disperse within 
fifteen minutes he would blow a lane through them. The 
Whigs replied that they would not withdraw; that the sheriff 
and his company might come in if they would lay aside their 
arms, but not without. One of the party within advanced to 
the door and asked the Tories if they had "come for war," say- 
ing, "We are come for peace and will be glad to hold a parley 
with you." 

Samuel Gale, clerk of the court, then drew a pistol and re- 
plied with an oath that he would "hold no parley with such 
rascals but by this," holding up his pistol. 

The Tories fell back a little and the Whigs sent out three 
men to treat with them, but to no avail. About 7 o'clock in the 
evening Colonel Chandler came in and the Whigs reminded 
him of his promise that no arms should be brought against 
them, and discussed the situation. He said the arms were 
brought without his consent and that he would go and take 
them away; that they could enjoy the court house undisturbed 
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till morning, when the court should come in without arms and 
hear what they had to present. With these assurances he de- 
parted. The Whigs then left the house and chose a commit- 
tee to draw up a statement of grievances which was unani- 
mously adopted by the company. Some of the men then went 
home and some to the neighbors', having left a guard at the 
court house to give the alarm in case of an attack during the 
night. 

Meanwhile the sheriff sent word to all the Tories in the 
neighborhood to come to his assistance. They met at Norton's 
Tavern, the loyalist inn, whence they proceeded in small par- 
ties to the court house at about 1 1 o'clock at night. Their ap- 
proach was discovered by the sentry, who gave orders to "man 
the doors." 

The sheriff and his armed men came near and halted. He 
demanded entrance to the court house and advanced up its 
steps. Twice he was repulsed and driven back; some blows 
were given. He insisted that he should enter, quietly if he 
could, but by force if he must. Still held at bay, he directed his 
men to fire. Three shots were fired over the heads of those 
within. There was no yielding and he ordered his men to fire 
again. This time a volley was aimed directly at the men 
within the court house, and with terrible effect. Ten of them 
were wounded, two unto death. The Tories then had control. 
Seven patriots were accounted prisoners and they and the in- 
jured and dying men were incarcerated in the jail pen of the 
court house, there to endure the taunts and abuse of their 
vehement and drunken captors throughout the night. 

Five bullets had penetrated the body, and one the brain, of 
William French, a young man of Brattleboro, twenty-one years 
old, inspired with patriotic purpose by his father's teachings, 
himself a leader in this resistance. Before morning he had 
died within the court house. 

Daniel Houghton of Dummerston also received a mortal 
wound in this volley and died nine days afterward. The 
bodies of both were interred in our cemetery opposite, and a 
monument common to both, erected by the State, now com- 
memorates them and the great event. 

This inscription, cut in the headstone of the martyr at a very 
early date, has the force of history : — 
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In Memory of William French 

Son to Mr. Nathaniel French Who 

Was Shot at Westminster March y® 13th 

177s by the hands of Cruel Ministerial tools 

of Georg y® 3^ in the Corthouse at 1 1 

a Clock 

at Night in the 22'^ year of his Age 

Here William French his Body Kes 
For Murder his blood for Vengance cries 
King Georg the third his Tory crew 
tha with a bawl his head Shot threw 
For Liberty and his Countrys Good 
he lost his Life his Dearest blood. 

If the court party suffered any wounds other than from 
clubs, they were probably received in the careless use of arms 
by their own party, unsteadied at the bar of the Tory tavern. 
It is believed that the liberty party carried no arms. 

Thus on the thirteenth day of March, 1775, the fatal shot 
had been fired by British authority, vested in the officers of the 
court of colonial New York, upon peaceful, but organized and 
determined, resistants of that authority. Five years before 
this, men had been slain in Boston by British soldiers, who in- 
discriminately fired upon a mob; and a monument is erected 
to their memory on Boston common. Here there was no mob, 
but an organized insurrection ; and here was shed the first 
blood of an organized body of men resisting Great Britain in 
the Revolutionarv War. 

On the morning of March 14, Westminster presented a 
strange scene. Directly after the midnight tragedy, mes- 
sengers had been sent in all directions to tell the tidings and 
procure assistance. By noon of Tuesday more than four hun- 
dred persons had assembled in these streets, about one-half of 
them from New Hampshire. A company came from Walpole 
under Capt. Benjamin Bellows, Capt. Stephen Sargeant brought 
a company from Rockingham, Guilford furnished an organized 
band, and the Westminster militia were in full force under 
their commander, Capt. Azariah Wright. Those Whigs who 
had been imprisoned were liberated, and the judges and their 
assistants and retainers were arrested. 

The court room was battered by bullets and the passages and 
stairs were stained with gore. The people from Putney and 
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Dummerston went wild in their rage against the imprisoned 
judges, and had it not been for the coolness and control of 
Captain Bellows, they would doubtless have suffered violence 
at the hands of the infuriated yeomen. 

Robert Cockran came over the mountain, at the behest of 
Ethan Allen, with forty Green Mountain Boys, armed to the 
teeth. From Massachusetts and the southern part of the 
county reinforcements came, and by Thursday morning fully 
five hundred soldiers, well equipped for war, were gathered 
on this plain, ready to do battle against the King and all his 
Tory supporters. A large committee was chosen, consisting 
of persons from outside the county as well as 'those within, to 
say what should be done with the Tory prisoners, and after 
critical and impartial examination of the evidence, it was de- 
cided that the leaders in the massacre should be taken to 
Northampton jail, and there confined until they should have 
a fair trial, and that those who appeared less guilty should be 
placed under bonds to answer at the next court in the county. 

We must recount the names of some of the actors, at one 
time or another, at the old court house, for among them, in one 
party or the other, were the ancestors of many of the Daugh- 
ters here present. Of the lawyers who practised at the bar, 
while courts were held here, Stephen Rowe Bradley, whose 
first appearance in Vermont was at the adjourned session of 
the Superior Court at Westminster May 26, 1777, at the age 
of twenty-five, was facile princeps, and was the author of a 
noble appeal to mankind for his adopted State, long before he 
was chosen one of the first two senators of the United States 
from Vermont. He and his son, William C, and his grandson, 
Jonathan Dorr, also men of rarest gifts, all honored Westmin- 
ster as their home for many years. Lot Hall, another lawyer 
of distinction, residing here in 1775, became a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

Of those present at the massacre, the men taken to Northamp- 
ton and lodged in jail were Judge Noah Sabin, a learned and 
able man who lived upon the J. Densmore Wheat farm in Put- 
ney. He was distrusted throughout the war, the Committee 
of Safety ordering that he should not leave his farm, and giving 
permission to any one to shoot him if found beyond its limits. 
In his later years he sided with the colonists. Benjamin But- 
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terfield, an associate justice; William Willard, a justice of the 
peace; William Patterson, the sheriff; Samuel Gale, clerk of 
the court, an aristocratic and accomplished Englishman, who 
in 1773 had married in Brattleboro the daughter of Col. Samuel 
Wells, already mentioned; Benjamin Gorton; Richard Hill; 
William Williams, and one Cunningham. 

The following were arrested, and on the seventeenth of 
March released cai giving bonds: Chief Judge Thomas 
Chandler; Bildad Easton, a deputy sheriff; Capt. Benjamin 
Burt, afterward a judge of the county court; Thomas Ser- 
geant; Oliver Wells; Joseph Willard, ancestor of the "Wil- 
lard's Hotel" Willards in Washington, and of people here 
to-day, and John Morse, whose numerous descendants g^ve 
name to a section of the town. 

Crean Brush, the most picturesque and unprincipled Tory 
of all, was here, at the time a representative of the county in 
the New York Assembly. He owned -much real estate which 
was confiscated by the colonists, and his end was disastrous 
in every way. 

Of the liberty party, there is not time to enumerate many, 
nor even is there so complete a record. Beside French and 
Houghton who died, Jonathan Knight of Dummerston and 
Philip Safford of Rockingham were wounded. Dr. Reuben 
Jones of Rockingham wrote the Patriots' "Relation of the 
Proceedings," and was doubtless one of the wisest leaders of 
the Whigs in all their actions. Capt. Azariah Wright, already 
characterized, never wanting in courage or expedients, a veteran 
of the French and English War, was surely here, but his 
brother, Medad, an excellent and more deliberative man, ap- 
parently sympathized with the other side. 

Familiar with the court house, also, were Seth Arnold, for 
three years a soldier in the Revolutionary War; John Goold, 
another soldier, Michael and Zachariah Gilson, Ephraim Ran- 
ney, Eleazer Harlow, Joel Holton, John Sessions, the Burks, 
Phippens, Stoddards and Robinsons. 

After Westminster, came Lexington and Concord and Bun- 
ker Hill, and a clearly defined and relentless war ; and our court 
house was reserved for high uses still. Joined with all the 
colonies in resistance to the mother country, the New Hamp- 
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the election of a legislature or general assembly in December. 
The first meeting of the assembly was at Bennington in Jan- 
uary, 1778, but for several years it more frequently met in the 
court house at Westminster than elsewhere. 

It must be borne in mind that not all the inhabitants of the 
Grants were Whigs. In some towns they hardly outnumbered 
the Tories. June 4, 1777, a convention was held in the court 
house, of the adherents to New York and opponents of the 
new state, nine towns being represented by thirteen delegates. 
Their meeting was adjourned to Brattleboro; and in fact for 
several years, the wealthy towns of Brattleboro, Springfield, 
and Weathersfield seem to have sympathized with the Court 
party rather than with the resistants. 

Nor for many years was there any easy course of empire for 
the new state which had declared her independence at West- 
minster. New York would not consent that she was free until 
1789, when, by an arrangement, she paid the next year to that 
state $30,000 to reimburse its citizens for certain lands which 
they had purchased in the Grants, but could never get, and the 
land controversy was ended. She certainly had no other fas- 
tenings. 

She sought admission by Congress to the Union of the 
States, but was refused it. After the national constitution had 
been adopted in 1789, however, the country was on a firm 
foundation, and in March, 1791, Vermont was admitted as the 
first new state, under the constitution which she had adopted 
in 1777. Till then she had stood, like the old court house itself, 
"four square to all the winds that blew," practically an inde- 
pendent sovereign state or a republic by herself, — harassed, re- 
fused, struggling, persistent, hopeful. 

In the first article of her constitution, she had prohibited 
slavery, and the dominant trait in the character of her people 
was and has since been intolerance of oppression, and devo- 
tion to personal freedom and individual rights. And these 
characteristics certainly found an expression and assertion in, 
and have been refreshed, sustained, and made permanent by 
the memory of, the conventions and doings at the old court 
house in Westminster. 
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The Daughters of the American Revolution, constant in the 
spirit of '76, and Vermonters everywhere, still militant, may 
proudly review and fondly cherish, three lustrous pages in 
our history. 

First, the record of the Vermont yeomanry and their leaders 
in the Revolutionary War. With little recognition, but unfal- 
tering devotion, they sank all minor differences, and, thinking 
only of their common country, fought on the fields of war, near 
and far, unto the end. Would that the court house had been 
preserved, in honor! There are some monuments within the 
State to commemorate the battles and heroes of that period. 
Passing them, I am content if we may recite, with filial ac- 
ceptance, the epitaph upon the stone at Burlington which marks 
the grave of Ethan Allen, our greatest soldier, often misjudged, 
who married the step-daughter of Crean Brush, Westmin- 
ster's rankest Tory, almost at the court house door, and died 
at the early age of fifty-one. "His spirit tried the mercies of 
his God, in whom he believed and strongly trusted." 

Second, the record of Vermont touching the slavery of men. 
Wendell Phillips used to muse aloud : "Inexpressibly dear to 
me are these streets of Boston, over which my mother led my 
baby feet. I hope to live to see the day when they will be too 
pure to be trodden by a slave." Vermont was always too pure 
to hold a slave, or to allow one who had escaped to be re- 
turned to servitude from within her borders. 

Third, the record of Vermont's contribution to, and services 
upon, the fields of the Civil War. 

There was a common impulse or motive in all these issues, 
and as though the voices of the old court house had been heard 
throughout the century, Vermont has been transcendent, but 
modest, in them all — 

" Less proud to conquer than to be done with war." 
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Officers of the Brattleboro Chapter Daughters of the 

American Revolution 

Regent, Mrs. Edwin H. Putnam. 

Vice Regent, Mrs. Annie G. Cobb. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Wilfred F. Root. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Genevieve Slate. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Clarence F. R. Jenne. 

Registrar, Mrs. Edward A. Starkey. 
Historian, Miss Maria Stedman. 

Chaplain, Mrs. Frank W. Weeks. 

Auditors, Mrs. Henry P. Wellman, 

Miss Mary E. Smith. 



Committee on Marking 

Mrs. C. F. R. Jenne, Mrs. F. W. Weeks, Mrs. H. D. Holton, 

Miss Stedman, Mrs. E. H. Putnam, 



Committee of Arrangements at Westminster 

Stephen M. Nutting, Fred I. Lane, 

Brigham T. Phelps, Mrs. Stephen M. Nutting, 

Joseph H. Underwood, Mrs, Octavius L. Fisher, 

George N. Banks, Mrs. George H. Walker. 

Marshal, Brigham T. Phelps. 
Aids, Seth Arnold and Walter C. Nutting. 



Selectmen of Westminster 
Lucius C. Richardson, John B. Minard, Joseph P. Ranney. 
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